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he Geneva and its neighbouring Scenery. 

oir The Alps have so frequently been the 
of theme of description by tourists, that novelty 
w in any new attempt scems scarcely to be 
ea looked for. We think, however, it will not 

\ci- 


be denied, that the following possesses more 
than common claim to graphic force and 
beauty. It is from Cheever’s letters from 
h =. Switzerland, in course of publication in the 
New York Observer. 

fa E In its central situation, its society, and its 
nds 4 scenery, Geneva presents attractions for the 





sojourn of a stranger, especially during the 
ices EO milder half of the year, such as scarcely any 
ury, other place in Europe can command. Brus- 
Pa., J sels and Geneva are compared; the first, 
nth 4 larger and more fashionable, more of a Eu- 
4 ropean capital, but less delighful to a lover of 
4 nature, as well as of society and literature, 
a and far less central in its position. Nothing 
u, Jr. A can rival the deliciousness and convenience of 
ial Geneva as a European traveller’s home, his 
emda? % point of departure and return, his favourite 
te ‘ resting-place. He may pass from winter into 
: summer, from summer to the spring, may 
New E reverse the seasons, or take them in their 
STHER 2 course, and, almost at his pleasure, turn the 
varying face of nature to their sweetest 
— aspects. From the heart of the Alps, even 
ee in the dead of winter, he may step across the 
age, Simplon, and sun himself in Italy, amidst the 
eting, soft gales of the Mediterranean and the South; 
inety- or, in the summer, ranging from lake to lake, 
on from mountain to mountain, may enjoy, in 
‘ckly, pedestrian independence, alone, or with a 
nother friend, vicissitudes of sublimity and beauty in 
d her, climate and scenery, whether in the Swiss or 
| great the Tyrol Alps, of such perpetual novelty and 
on the magnificence, that even a lifetime so spent 
of the would scarce tire. 
Water The canton of Geneva is the smallest in 
as aD the Swiss confederation, composed of the 
reine territory of the ancient republic of Geneva, 
pes of together with some districts detached from 
Savoy, and the French territory of Gex, by 
— the congress of Vienna, in 1815. The whole 
t canton speak the French language, and, with 





the exception of about 20,000 catholics, and 
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100 Jews, the whole population, nearly sixty 
thousand in all, are protestant. ‘The sovereign 
power of the canton is in a representative 
council, composed of 278 members. Four 
syndics preside over this body. A council of 
state, twenty-eight in number, are chosen for 
eight years, invested with administrative and 
executive powers; the four presiding syndics 
also belong to this body. The population of 
Geneva, the capital of the canton, is numbered 
at 31,000; about 5,000 of whom are catholics. 
The arts of agriculture have no where else in 
Switzerland been carried to such perfection 
as in this small and delightful territory; the 
suburbs of the capital are a series of country 
seats and gardens, of English richness and 
refinement, and of a beauty of situation unri- 
valled in the world. ‘The Genevese artisans 
are not less industrious. nor less skilful, in 
their business, than the cultivators of the soil 
in theirs. Geneva is, in some sort, the city 
clock of Europe. Seventy thousand watches 
are fabricated annually. Its central position, 
with all its advantages, is brought as forcibly 
to the mind by a glance at the post-office de- 
partment, as by any thing else. The hours 
of departure and arrivals of mails are desig- 
nated from France, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, the French and English colonies, 
United States, Spain, Portugal, Germany, the 
North, Turkey, Greece, Malta, the lonian 
Isles, Savoy, Piedmont, Milan, the Lombard 
Venitian kingdom, Lower Italy, and the seve- 
ral Swiss cantons. 

The market-place in Geneva, on a Saturday 
morning, is a scene of great picturesque inte- 


if you want no more, toeat. Here are a par- 
cel of stalls for shoes and moccasins, and the 
women tending; and here, thrown together 
in the square, are heaps of defences for the 
feet and legs against Alpine snows and pre- 
cipices, leathern, wooden, and woollen, appa- 
rently of Titanian origin and architecture, if 
size and cumbrousness may be taken as ante- 
diluvian indications. Here are ribbons and 
trinkets, clothes, books, and medicines. Here 
are loads of corded wood, like a New Eng- 
land winter. Here are enormous pumpkins, 
enough to supply the whole state of Massa- 
chusetts. Here are milk and cream, grapes 
and honey. Here are chestnuts roasted and 
boiled, and loaves of bread, and cheeses which 
none but a Swiss mountaineer would dare lay 
siege to. You can hardly conceive the viva- 
city and variety of the scene. If there were 
a little more wickedness in it, a little more 
seductive allurement, and a little less of broad, 
honest, Swiss utility, one might easily imagine 
himself walking with John Bunyan, in the 
wilderness of this world, through “ Vanity 
Fair.” Here they are packing up their bas- 
kets, having already disposed of their stores. 
Here a fellow is selling pictures by a walki 
lottery. He carries a bag of countegs, wit 
a certain numeral upon each of them, and 
every person willing to pay a sou puts his 
hand into the bag and draws at hazard. See 
that little bright-eyed boy in the plaid frock 
and cap; his sou is gone, and you can see by 
his countenance that he hus drawn a blank. 
The frank contentedness and industrious look 
of the market people cannot fail to strike 
rest to a stranger. Of a Saturday morning | you, and if your thoughts happen to be turned 
in November, it reminded me more of New /to the subjec: of temperance, you will not fail 
England, the day or two before thanksgiving, |to notice the apparent deliverance from the 
than any other similar scene I have eucoun- | curse of liquors and intoxication. In German 
tered. ‘The women and the men, the peasants | Switzerland the people drink more than in 
and the husbandmen, are in from the country |the cantons further south. I witnessed but 
with all the produce of the harvest, and every | little intemperance in Geneva. 

sort of merchandise; stores of eatables of} ‘The region in and around Geneva one might 
every kind, meats and fruits, salads and ve- | fancy to have been laid out on purpose for its 
getables, butter, cheese, eggs, and poultry; | varied and almost unlimited coramand of rich 
all the abundance of a hardy and bountiful | views of the glory of the Alps; it is full of 
soil and climate, inferior only in richness and | standing points that you might deem built to 
luxuriousness even to a market of the south | gaze upon Mont Blanc; as, in the panorama 
of Spain. The squares are crowded with| around the cataract of Niagara, it seems as 
buyers and sellers, frank, smiling, animated ; | if the same omnipotence, that poured the tor- 
for there is something in the bright, fresh,| rent from its hollow hand, had raised those 
clear autumnal morning, that invigorates and | perspective heights, on purpose for its just 
inspirits every body. See the multitudes of; appreciation and admiration in the distance. 
wrinkled industrious old women, in immense ,I shall give you simply my first impressions, 
straw hats, seated by their benches of vege-|and afterwards may possibly take you with 
tables, or heaps of provisions, or stalls of} me in a pedestrian excursion to the Vale of 
fruits and viands. Here are women with|Chamouny and the roots of Mont Blanc. 
scales in their hands, selling apples by the) Visiting with a friend, almost the first day of 
pound, a universal custom. A stranger will | our arrival in Geneva, we passed to the nor- 
be amused at the indignation with which an|thern side of the lake and of the Rhone, out- 
old dame will refuse to sell you a single one,|side the town, in a region which commandr 
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oa a vast scale, an uprising series of views of| before us,—so near and yet so distant,—it 


the Alpine ranges in the opposite horizon, 
with Mont Blanc midway between them. 
When we entered the house, the clouds 
around the mountains prevented our enjoying 
a perfect prospect, but when we came out, a 
change had passed upon the scene, and “ the 
Monarch of Mountains,” with his regal com- 
peers, was distinctly visible. How shall I 
give you the least idea of the magnificence. of 
the view? Descending a little towards the 
lake, we came to a prominent bastion and 
station on the city fortifications near its bor- 
ders, where a sort of metrical dial of observa- 
tion of the mountains has been erected, it be- 
ing perhaps--the best spot upon the land, 
which covld have been chosen for this pur- 
pose. There isa pillar of stone, with a broad, 
circular, brenze tablet on the top, having a 
point in the middle, towards which lines are 
drawn from the circumference, in such direc- 
tions, that the eye may command along them 
the various summits of the mountains, with 
the accurate statement of their names and 
different elevations above the level of the sea. 
At this hour, the whole eastern and southern 
ranges, with all their eminences, were dis- 
tinetly visible from the Dents du Midi along 
the points of the Needles, the Jorasses, the 
Mole, Mont Blanc, the Grand and Petit Saleve, 
with all the intermediate summits. No mere 
description in words can convey to the mind 
any adequate idea of their beauty and splen- 
dour—so varied, so glittering, so shafted and 
pinnacled, in crags and ridges, spires, points 
and pyramids. The pile called the Mole, 
from its nearness to the city, being only four 
Jeagues distant, is especially magnificent, 
robed With the new-fallen snow of the storm 
in which we crossed the Jura. It seems one 
entire, majestic pyramid of spotless snow, so 
soft and yet so definite and perfect in its out- 
lines, that the mind is quite filled with its 
unity of beauty. In the summer it is covered 
from the bottom to the top with rich verdure, 
and I have seen its dark vast mass of living 
green, against the bright autumnal sky, in as 
pure and perfect a pyramidal outline of soft 
foliage, as it now wore of purest virgin snow. 

In the evening of this day the setting sun 
poured upon the eastern ranges of the Alps 
with an effect of almost inconceivable loveli- 
ness and glory. Behind the stupendous ridges 
of the Grand and Petit Saleve, farther to- 
wards the north, rise the pyramidal white 
apexes of Mont Blanc and the neighbouring 
summits, reflecting the splendour of the sun, 
as if it were thrown back from the towering 
battlements of a city in heaven. The flashing 
brightness of the vast quantities of new-fallen 
snow, the shaduws thrown from one summit 
to another, the sun pouring upon the pyra- 
midal and shafted tops, while their bases were 
in the shade, the crimson, purple, delicate 
and changing hues upon the whiteness of the 
snow, the majestic stillness, distance, and re- 
pose ; all circumstances combined to fill the 
soul with an impression of the very extreme 
of loveliness and sublimity, and might well 
prepare it for an act of evening worship be- 
fore such a vast material altar to God’s 
praise. That majestic pyramid of snow just 


seems, in its relief against the sky, as if 


chiselled out from the blue profound of ether 
by the hand of Omnipotence. 

As the sun is sinking behind the Jura 
mountains, the range of the Saleve becomes 
crimsoned with light, and the perpendicular 


rocky ravines of its sides are like the half 


transparent edges of recks of jasper. The 
sheets and piles of snow, contrasted with 
such reflections of the light, make all the 
mountain ridges that environ the plain, the 
city, and the lake, a circle of flashing splen- 
dour ; a circle glorious in itself, and striking 
in its contrast with the dark ground of the 
foliage and the verdure of the mountain bases, 
and the sloping plains, with their clustering 
and girdling woods. ‘The city and the lake, 
thus surrounded by mountain ridges and pyra- 
mids, gigantic cliffs and pinnacles, with their 
robes of new-fallen snow, like rocks, battle- 
ments, and spires of purest alabaster piercing 
the heavens, form a panorama of sunset mag- 
nificence, the like of which you cannot find 
in the world. 

Then, too, the borders of the Lake Leman, 
so lovely, so romantic, so rich with verdure, 
so picturesque with villas and villages! ‘The 
waters of the lake itself so blue, so spiritually 
clear, to reflect the sky, the trees, the towers, 
the clouds, the mountains! The Rhone, the 
arrowy Rhone, running from the lake through 
the city, to join the turbid Arve, from Mont 
Blanc ; the beauty of the bridge thrown across 
it, and of the receding ranges of buildings on 
either side; the openings to the south ana 
west, out upon the mountains beyond; the 
variety, the interest, the mingled sublimity 
and picturesque loveliness of the scene, even 
in the month of November, that dreariest 
month of all the year, defy description. 
There were some lovely mornings and even- 
ings in that month while we were there, in 
which the season seemed to have renewed its 
youth, and that being the first of our ac- 
quaintance with Geneva and the Alps, I have 
chosen to sketch the first impressions of the 
scenery as then exhibited, rather than to 
draw a picture in those more verdant and 
lovely hues in the decline of summer, and 
the brightness of September and October, 
with which I afterwards became familiar; 
but which, though more beautiful, could not 
possess the untold power of a first sight or a 
first love over the mind. 

The two finest points of view are that to 
which I have referred above as containing 
the geometrical tablet, and a higher eleva- 
tion on the southwest bastion of the city, 
commanding at once the long stupendous 
ridge of the Jura on the northwest, the beau- 
tiful valley of Carouge, the southern opening 
in the direction of Mont Cenis into Italy, the 
sunny perspective where the Jura ends and 
the Rhone hastens to the south of France, 
the sublime ranges of Mont Blanc on the 
east and south, and the great and little Sa- 
leve nearer to the city. Here you have the 
most splendid view of the Jura ranges in the 
morning, and the Alpine ranges in the even- 
ing. ‘The stupendous ridge of Jura is so 
near, and runs along so perpendicularly with 


Swiss scenery is very great. 
feels it vividly on first acquaintance; nor 
need its power be lost in familiarity, but it 
may become an enduring discipline both to 
the mind and heart. 
God very near to the soul. 
customed to pray among those mountain tops, 
will often find their climbing ridges, as they 
lose themselves in heaven, conducting him 
there also, and greatly aiding his spiritual 
intercourse with God. The finest passage in 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, towards the close 
of the last book in that poem, a passage 
worthy to be put, even for its Christian sen- 
timent, by the side of Cowper’s “ One song 
employs all nations,” commences with a few 
lines so remarkably expressive of feelings, 
which every mind of Christian sensibility 
must often experience among the Alps of 
Switzerland, that I need make no apology for 
closing this letter with them: 














its vast sheets of snow, and dark ridges of 
soil intermingled (I speak still of the month 
of November), and such rich, dark, verdant 
plains at its base, in a girdle round the city, 
that it seems, as you lift your eye towards 
it, like che sudden flashing vision of an army 
of supernatural intelligences, with banners 
floating in the sun, or like the instantaneous 
revelation of the golden and alabaster crags, 
that might have been piled up to hide and 
defend the paradise of an unpolluted world, in 
the happy dawn of its creation. 
on the other side, towards Mont Blane, is yet 
more sublime, more exciting. One can hardly 
refrain from tears of admiration in the pre. 
sence of such awful forms of nature. 
is it that they have such power over the 
mind? 
than any thing we daily meet with like the 
symbols of those ideas, with which the soul 
is to be conversant as realities in the eternal 
world—the furniture of the soul’s birth-place 
and its home—the scenery of its redeemed 
possession, its heavenly inheritance? How 
often | am reminded of Wordsworth’s re. 
markable ode on the Intimations of Immor. 
tality from the recollections of early child- 
ood 


The scene 


How 


Is it because they are so much more 


Both the moral and intellectual power of 
A man’s mind 


Sometimes it brings 
A Christian ac- 


Eternal Spirit! Universal God! 

Power inaccessible to human thought, 

Save by degrees and steps, which Thow hast deigned 
To furnish; for this image of thyself, 

To the infirmity of mortal sense 

Vuuchsafed; this local, transitory type 

Of thy paternal splendours, and the pomp 

Of those who fill thy courts in highest heaven, 
The radiant cherabim ;—accept the thanks 
Which we, thy humble creatures, here convencd, 
Presume to offer; we, whu from the breast 

Of the frail earth, permitted to betold 

The faint reflections only of thy face, 

Are yet exalted, and in soul a : 

Such as they are, who in thy presence stand, 
Uneullied, ineorruptible, and drink 
Imperishable majesty streamed forth 

From thy empyreal throne, the elect of earth 
Shall be ;—divested, at the appointed hour, 

Of all dishonour—cleensed from mortal stain! 


eee 


Ministers should not preach sounding words, 





so much as sound words, lest sound preaching 
should be turned into.a sound of preaching— 
From Venning’s “ Miik and Honey.” 
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nuity granted is to continue. for six years 
from the Ist of April, 1838. During that 
year the additions commenced the preceding 
were finished, and a story added to the 
school-house. 

The cost of these additions has very con- 
siderably exceeded the grants of the legisla- 
ture; to meet this excess, the directors were 
obliged to rely on the resources of the insti- 
tution. The treasurer’s accouut will exhibit 
the receipts and payments for the past year. 

Measures have been adopted to introduce 





the gas. 

While it is a subject of gratulation that so 
many of those who were active in the founda- 
tion of this noble charity, are still left to pro- 
mote its welfare by their continued and ac- 
ceptable services and counsel, the directors 
have to lament the deaths of several of the 
carly and steadfast friends of the deaf and 
dumb. With these is now to be numbered 
their beloved colleague, Thomas As‘ley, Esq. 
‘He departed this life on the 18th day of Oc- 
tober last. To a spotless integrity of charac- 
ter was joined an undeviating suavity of man- 
ner, which endeared him to his associates ;— 
his virtues will long be held in affectionate 
remembrance by them. 

It is hoped that in this enlightened and 
philanthropic community, the number of con- 
tributors to the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb will not be diminished. 
No charity can haye stronger claims on our 
sympathies—none more deeply interest our 
feelings. By it have the biessings of educa- 
tion already been enjoyed by hundreds; and 
by it, through Divine Providence, will these 
blessings be extended to thousands. 

Of the whole number of pupils admitted 
into the institution—four hundred and twenty- 
eight—two hundred and twenty are stated to 
have been born deaf; one hundred and one 
to have lost their hearing by disease or acci- 
dent. Of thirty-four it was not ascertained 
from what cause the sense of hearing was 
destroyed. With regard to the remainder, 
no satisfactory information has been obtained 
—whether they were deaf at their birth, or 
subseqnently lost their hearing. 

On the Ist of January, 1839, there were 
one hundred and seven pupils in the Asylum. 
During that year thirty-five were admitted, 
viz.—(twenty-three boys and twelve girls)— 
twenty-six from Pennsylvania, one from New 
Jersey, five from Maryland, two from Dela- 
ware, and one from North Carolina. 

During the same period twenty-four left 
the institution. 

Of those now under charge of the board, 

72 are supported by the state of Pennsylvania 

9 do 
























do New Jersey 
2 do do Maryland 
By the Insti- 
25 do do in or by 
their friends. 
118 


Those supported by Pennsylvania are from 
the following counties : 







1 from Adams. 1 from Huntingdon. 
3 Allegheny. 1 Jefferson. 
1 Armstrong. 2 Juniata. 
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3 from Beaver. 44 from Lancaster. | supposed, were prepared and stffered to re. 
8 Berks. 1 Lebanon. main until they were thoroughly seasoned. 
2 Bucks. 3 Montgomery. _| Its completion, however, required one in addi. 
1 Centre. 2 Northampton. | tion, which was taken from an adjacent tree 
5 Chester. 12 Philadelphia. and immediately put in the ground. Seven. 
2 Columbia. 1 Pike. teen years had elapsed, and every post had 
l Cumberland. 2 Schuylkill. rutted down, except that one, which remained 
3 Delaware. 2 Susquehanna. sound. In the progress of my Ynvestigation, 
1 Fayette. 1 Union. another instance was related, in which an en. 
1 Franklin. 1 Wayne. tire side of a rden exhibited the same 
2 Green. 5 York. results. My own limited experience furnishes 

Total, 72. an incident worthy of being mentioned. My 


It affords the directors urfeigned gratifica- 
tion to bear testimony to the flourishing con- 
dition of the establishment, and the ability 
and zeal of their valued principal and his 
assistants. 

No alteration has been made in the studies 
of their pupils. ‘They have, with few excep- 
tions, enjoyed uninterrupted health. Only 
three cases of serious indisposition occurred , 
one of these, the board are concerned to say, 
terminated fatally. 

The best feelings exist among the scholars. 
Every proper attention is paid to their com- 
forts; and on every fair day they have abun- 
dant opportunity of enjoying the fresh air in 
the exercising yards, which are spacious. 
While due care is bestowed on their physical 
training, the most unremitting attention is 
paid to their mental improvement and moral 
culture. 

Divine worship is regularly held on each 
Lord’s day. In imparting religious instruc- 
lion, care is taken to impress on the minds of 
the pupils the great truths of Christianity, 
without sectarian bias, and to train up the 
child in the way he should go. 

The discipline observed is entirely paren- 
tal; and the excellent order and cheerfulness 
which reign throughout our large household, 
are highly gratifying proofs of its success. 

The institution continues to enjoy the 
valued services of Drs. George B. Wood, 
Jacob Randolph, and Joseph Pancoast. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the board of directors. 
Pup F. Mayrr, Vice President. 
Attested—Jumes J. Barclay, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1840. 


garden enclosure was erected of posts while 
green. Several pieces remained exposed un- 
til they were completely seasoned. Out of 
these a horse-rack was constructed, which 
was entirely rotted down, while every post in 
the garden remains firm. From these facts, 
I deduce the belief, that a post planted when 
green will last longer than when previously 
seasoned ; and for the reason that the oper. 
ation of seasoning produces cracks in the 
timber, which admitting the moisture from 
the ground, cause its decay. I recollect to 
have read the account of an experiment 
proving that the inversion of posts {rom the 
direction in which they grew, operated bene. 
ficially. ‘T'wo gate-posts were hewn from the 
same tree—one was planted in the manner in 
which it grew, the other inverted. The 
former rotted, while the latter was sound. It 
was accounted for in this way—that nature 
had formed valves for the ascension of the 
sap, which allowed the moisture from the 
ground to penetrate through the same chan- 
nel; but that the inversion of these valves 
interposed a barrier to its admission. ‘This 
theory corroborates the idea previously ex- 
pressed, that the moisture of the ground, 
alternately penetrating within the timber, 
and in drowths, measurably receding, causes 
its decay. Whether the posts should be cut 
while the sap is up or down, | am unable to 
determine. A wrier in some of the numbers 
of the American Farmer, states that oak 
timber should be cut while the sap is up, be- 
cause it is glutinous, and forms a cement, or 
substance which acts as a preservative. 

I have ventured to express these hasty and 
imperfect reflections, with the hope that, al- 
though they may not impart any useful infor- 
mation, they may elicit some from others. 
These are controverted subjects, in which 
every person who erects a gate or encloses a 
garden, is deeply interested, and their further 

















On the proper management of Posts, with 
reference to their durability. 


Perhaps there is no subject connected with 


agriculture, on which a greater diversity of | discussion will be valuable, at least to 8. 
opinion prevails, than the question, whether |—Farmer's Reg. 
with reference to their durability, posts should nin 


be put into the ground green or seasoned? 
When I first settled, I took considerable 
pains to inform myself on this point, by con- 
sultation with those whose experience should 
constitute thein proper fountains of informa- 
tion. The diversity to which I have alluded, 
impaired greatly the acquisition of decisive 
results. Thomas Thweatt, of Dinwiddie, 
(a gentleman of great judgment and observa- 
tion on all agricultural subjects,) related to 
me a circumstance which contributed much 
to the attainment of my object. He stated, 
(if my memory be correct,) that in the erec- 
tion of his garden, a number of posts, as he 


CROTON WATER WORKS. 


It appears from the semiannual report of the Water 
Commissioners, just published, that they had paid, 
prior to Ist of January last, towards the construction 
of the Croton Aqueduct, 3,947,859 dollars &2 cents. 
The entire cost of the work, when completed, it is now 
calculated, will reach the sum of 9,000,000 dollars, be- 
ing double the original estimates ; and it will be fortu- 
nate if it be not found at last, that a still further sum is 
necessary. A committee of the legislature, we per- 
ceive, estimate the entire cost of the wurk at about 
12,000,000 dullars. So much for “ pure and whole. 
some water,” for the city of New York.—Journal of 
Commerce. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM CATON. 
(Continued from page 160.) 
Wherefore when I saw it must be so, I 
put on courage in the name of the Lord ; and 
having faith in him, which stood in his power, 
I next gave up to his will, and went in obe- 
dience to his motion. And when I came to 
the place, behold, the consultations which be- 
fore I had had, were gone, and the fear of 
man was departed from me; and strength, 
and courage, and boldness, and utterance 
were given me, so that I became, through 
him that strengthened me, rather as a potent 
man than as a stripling, and that even in the 
face of the congregations. Howbeit, my tes- 
timony was by many little regarded, neither 
did they lay to heart what I declared among 
them; but some as brute beasts fell upon me, 
and did much abuse me ; others pitied me and 
were much troubled for me; and sometimes 
they were much divided among themselves, 
for some were for me, and others against 
me; but in the midst of them the Lord was 
with me, and his mighty power did preserve 
me; and when I had cleared my conscience 
among them, I returned in much peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost, for my reward was 
with me. 
After that the Lord had fitted me for his 
work as aforesaid, I was much exercised in 
going to steeple-houses, insomuch that there 
seldom passed a first day of the week, but I 
was at one or another; and I was also often 
in markets, where I was moved to declare 
God’s eternal truth, which through his infinite 
mercy I was become a witness of. And 
though when I went to such places as afore- 
said, I seldom knew what I should say till I 
came there; yet behold when I was to speak 
I never wanted words or utterance, to declare 
that which the Lord gave me to publish; but 
oftentimes on the contrary I had fulness to 
my great admiration. And the beating, buf- 
feting, stocking, stoning, with the many re- 
proaches which I went through in those days, 
were little to me; nay, not to be compared to 
the refreshment which I had through the en- 
joyment of the life, power, and love, which 
the Father had revealed in me, and by which 
I was carried through them and over them 
all. By how much the more the Lord tried 
me in those days, by so much the more I 
came to experience his loving-kindness to me. 
And after that the Lord came to honour 
me with bearing his name, and accounted me 
worthy to bear my testimony, both in public 
and in private, to his eternal truth, [ had 
much favour and respect from and among his 
people, whose love abounded much to me; 
and I being sensible thereof, was very much 
supported and strengthened thereby, in that 
service which God appointed for me, and 
called me unto in those days. When such 
service was over I returned again to the 
place of my residence, where I was diligent 
in my employment, until the Lord ordered 
me to other service again, either to meetings 
abroad on the first days of the week, or else 
to steeple-houses: and the Lord was with 
me, and his word of life did often pass power- 
fully through me, and never did I go about 
any service for the Lord, in which I was 


the next day, as Providence ordered it, while 
the priest and some with him (as we were in- 
formed) were gone to get a warrant to bring 
us hefore a justice, we were by a certain offi- 
cer released. 

After that we travelied towards Cambridge, 
where we had a very good opportunity to visit 
Friends; which having done, we passed on 
our journey towards Norwich. It being in 
the depth of winter, and we travelling alto- 
gether on foot, it was something hard to the 
outward man; but the Lord was with us, and 
his mighty power upheld us, and carried us 
through atl, and through mercy we got finally 
well to Norwich; where there were several 
of our north country Friends in prison, whom 
we visited, and with whom we were sweetly 
refreshed. 

In this city we had a very large meeting, 
unto which many people resorted; and the 
Lord was with me, and gave me a mouth and 
wisdom freely and powerfully to declare his 
living truth: at that time we were also in 
much jeopardy of being taken, but the Lord 
preserved us out of the hands of unreasonable 
men. At that city my companion left me, 
and returned towards the north; and after I 
had visited Friends and the brethren there, I 
went into the country, and had very good 
service for the Lord; and in a short time 
ufter I went to London, where I was very 
kindly received by Friends there, and we 
were refreshed together in the Lord. 

Not long after, came several of the brethren 
to the city out of the north and other parte; 
and the mighty power of the Lord God was 
with us, and very much we were exercised, 
sometimes in steeple-houses, and sometimes 
in the meetings uf separatists: upon one first 
day I was at two of their steeple-houses in 
the forepart of the day, and at one of them I 


faithful, but I had always my reward with 
me. 
When I returned again unto that honour- 
able family, the place of my external abode, 
(I mean Judge Fell’s at Swarthmore in Lan- 
cashire,) then was our refreshment very great 
together in the Lord, and with rejoicing did 
we speak together of his wonderful works, 
which were very marvellous in our eyes. 
And after I had had many glorious days 
there, and seen many of the wonderful works 
of the Lord, in the fulness of time, according 
to the will of God, | was called out from 
among them, the Lord having other service 
for me abroad elsewhere. When it was the 
will of the Lord that I should go, the judge 
was much against it, being then very unwill- 
ing to part with me; but his dear wife, who 
could not well give me up before, was then 
made willing freely to resign me to the will 
of the Lord, especially upon so honouruble 
an account; for | left not them to go to serve 
other men, but to publish the name of the 
Lord, and to declare his eternal truth abroad. 
CHAPTER III. 

It was in the year 1654, in the eleventh 
month, when I was about eighteen years of 
age, that I took my leave of that renowned 
family at Swarthmore. But, oh! the tears 
that were shed among us at our parting ;— 
oh! the prayers and intercessions that were 
made to the Lord; and what deep impression 
our parting had upon our hearts, who can 
declare the same? So exceedingly were we 
united and bound up together, that it was 
very hard for us to part one with another. 
Howbeit, when we considered upon what ac- 
count it was, and that notwithstanding our 
then external parting, we should enjoy one 
another in the Lord, &c. then could we give 
up to the will of the Lord so much the better | had large liberty to speak; and in the after- 
in the thing. Therefore according to the | noon I was at a meeting of professors, where 
will of the Lord, in his name and power, I | there were six that spoke one after anothers 
set my face southwards; and visited Friends | and afterwards I had liberty to speak freely 
in Lancashire, and in some parts of York-| among them without opposition or contradic- 
shire and mh a which counties I passed | tion from any of them, and afterwards I de- 
through into Warwickshire, to a place called | parted in peace. 

Badgley; where I met with many of the| About that time, the word of the Lord 
brethren, who did dearly own the power, and ‘grew mightily in that city, and many were 
the motion of it, by which I was drawn forth | added to the faith; and many steeple-houses, 
into that glorious work: and being very |and most of the meetings in the city were 
sweetly refreshed together, and confirmed in | visited by some of the brethren; for at one 
the faith and power of God, and encouraged |time there were ten or twelve of us (the 
to go on in that glorious and honourable ser- | ministering brethren) in the city, most of us 
vice, I took my leave of them, and went on | come out of the north, even plain, honest, up- 
in the name and power of the Lord towards! right men, such as the Lord was pleased to 
Norwich in Norfolk, (being accompanied with | make use of in that day; and very diligent 
another Friend ;) and coming to Wellingbo- | we were in his work night and day, labour- 
rough in Northamptonshire, we found several | ing faithfully so much as in us lay, to exalt 
there newly convinced of the Lord’s truth, | his name over all, and to make his truth and 
with whom we were much refreshed. And | salvation known even unto all. 

being there the first day of the week, it was | Many meetings we had about that time in 
upon me to go to their steeple-house, where | 
I had some liberty (and but little) to declare | the faithfulness of the Lord to me, who fur- 
the everlasting truth of God. Afier that I/nished me according to necessity, and was 
returned to the meeting of Friends, where | pleased to give that which was suitable to 
the power and presence of the Lord God was | the condition of the people, unto whom I was 
with us; so that a very sweet, comfortable, | to communicate it. 

and refreshing meeting we had. Howbeit,| About that time, I met with my dear bro- 
that day I and my companion were appre-| ther John Stubbs, who was also come up to 
hended, and kept that night in custody; but | London out of the north; and though at that 







































the city, and | began to experience much of 
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another, yet Providence did so order it, that 
we became companions and fellow-travellers 
together. And it was upon us to go into the 
country, partly towards Uxbridge; and at a 
certain place w.thin a few miles of Uxbridge, 
we had very good service both in the steeple- 
house, and also at a meeting, which was or- 
dered upon our coming to that place; and the 
Lord was with us, in whom we were strong, 
and our word powerful, though in our own 
eye we were weak, and contemptible in the 
eyes of many. And the priest being moved 
with envy, did stir up the people against us, 
so that through his means we were appre- 
hended, and carried before a justice; but he 
being a moderate man, reasoned moderately 
with us, and perceiving our innocency, dis- 
charged us. Afterwards we returned to Lon- 
don again with joy and rejoicing, when we 
saw how the Lord had been with us, and how 
eminently he had appeared, (through us weak 
and contemptible vessels;) which we made 
known to the brethren at our return, who 
when they understood it, rejoiced with us. 


[In the further extracts we may make, it 
is not proposed to follow consecutively the 
‘garrative in the order of the chapters, but to 
select some of the more striking passages. 
These faithful labourers in the gospel vine- 
yaa William Caton and John Stubbs, leaving 

ndon, proceed into Kent towards Dover ; 
from thence to Falkestone, and so ou to 
Hythe } 


Irn that town the baptists allowed us the 
use of their meeting-room, and at the first 
were pretty moderate and civil to us, but 
afterwards they became (or some of them) 
our great opposers; howbeit some there were 
in that place who believed and received our 
testimony. 

Then we went from that town further into 
the country, and were at Romney and Lydd, 
where there were many high professors, and 
among the rest one Samuel Fisher, a very 
eminent and able pastor among the baptists ; 
and it was upon me to go to the meeting of 
the independent: and upon my dear brother, 
to go to the meeting of the baptists, where 
he had good liberty; the aforesaid S. F. had 
been speaking among them, but (as it ap- 
peared) was so much affected with John’s 
doctrine, that after John had done, Samuel 
began with his wisdom to paraphrase upon it 
with excellency of speech, thereby to set it 
forth in his apprehension beyond what John 
had done: at the meeting where I was, they 
would scarce allow me any liberty to clear 
my cunscience among them. After that, we 
had meetings in both places; and being one 
time at a meeting in the street at Lydd, (for 
the Friends’ house would not contain the mul- 
titude,) the magistrates, or some of them, sent 
to the aforesaid Samuel Fisher, (who was alzo 
present at the meeting,) to tell him that we 
might have the church-door (as they called 
it) opened to go in thither, but we refused to 
accept of it, and chose rather to continue our 
mecting in the street. The aforesaid S. F. 
‘believed our report, with several more in 
those two towns, who were convinced of the 








time we had little outward knowledge one of | truth of God, which had not in those parts 


THE FRIEND. 


of correction, (so called,) where we were 
searched, and had our money, and our ink. 
horns, and Bible, &c. taken from us; and 
afterwards we were stripped, and had our 
necks and arms put in the stocks, and in that 
condition were desperately whipped ; and af- 
terwards we had irons and great clogs of 
wood laid upon us, and in that condition they 
would have compelled us to have wrought, 
saying, he that would not work should not 
eat, &c. Forasmuch as they had dealt so 
wickedly with us, and that without any just 
cause, neither could they justly charge us 
with the breach of any law, we were not free 
to consent so far unto their cruel wills as to 
do their work; and therefore did they keep 
us without victuals for some days, only a little 
water once a day we had allowed us: he that 
committed us, and was the chief agent in 
cruelty against us, was a noted presbyterian. 
And though the malefactors that were there, 
would have given us of their bread, yea, the 
women of the house being moved with com- 
passion towards us, would have given us 
something privately, but we were not free at 
that time to accept of either, until that they 
(by whose order provision was kept from us,) 
did give consent that it should be brought in 
to us; which finally he or they did; many in 
the town began to be offended at their cruelty, 
which they manifested towards us. And 
when they, who sought to bow us to their 
wills, were made to bow by the power of 
God, we were free to receive victuals for our 
money, and did eat and were refreshed. 

The next day following, (after their cruelty 
seemed to be abated,) they sent an officer, 
who did make restitution of some of our 
things again which they had taken from us, 
but burned several good wholesome papers 
and letters; afterwards they paried us, and 
with officers conveyed us out of the town, 
one at the one end of it, and the other at the 
other, which was no small trial to us to be so 
separated. Afterwards we were conveyed 
from one officer to another in the country, 
and in that manner sent towards our hubita- 
tions in the north; but when I had been in 
the hands of sbout twelve of them, they be- 
gan to grow careless of their order, and finally 
suffered me to travel alone, which accordingly 
I did towards London. 

The day following I got well up to Lon- 
don, where I was more than a little refreshed 
with the brethren; and there I met with my 
dear companion J. S. again to our great re- 
freshment. And behold it came presently 
upon us to return to the town of Maidstone 
again, and into that country, which was no 
small trial to us; however to the will of the 
Lord we gave up, and returned again within 
two or three days. When our grand perse- 
cutor at Maidstone heard of our return again, 
he sent a hue and cry after us, and it bing 
gotten eight miles into the country, the officer 
came into a Friend’s house where we 


been declared by any Friend betore. 

We were also up in the country about Ash- 
ford and Tenterden, and had great meetings, 
and streng contests with professors, who did 
much oppose us, especially in those two towns ; 
howbeit some we found who were simple and 
tender-hearted in most places where we go! 
meetings. We were also at Cranbrook and 
Staplehurst, where we found a very open peo- 
ple, who were very ready to receive, and to 
embrace the everlasting truth, which we freely 
and powerfully (according to our measures re- 
ceived) administered unto them, in the power 
and demonstration of the eternal Spirit; and 
several large and precious meetings we had 
among them, and the power and presence of 
the Lord God were much with us, in which 
we rejoiced together, freely distributing of 
the word of life unto them, which at that 
time dwelt richly and plenteously in our 
hearts; and as we had received it freely, so 
we did dispense the same freely. For though 
there were those that would have given us 
both gold and money, which some would even 
have forced upon us, yet we had not freedom 
to receive one penny of them; for we told 
them it was not theirs but them which were 
souzht: and many were convinced and much 
affected with the truth, which with joy and 
gladness they received. And among them, 
as at other places, we sought to settle and 
establish meetings, and to bring those that 
were convinced to wait upon the Lord in 
silence, in that light of life in themselves, 
which we turned them unto; to the end that 
they might enjoy the substance of what they 
hed professed. And accordingly meetings 
came to be settled in most of the places be- 
fore-mentioned, which they that were con- 
vinced kept up after our departure.* 

Afier that, we were moved to go to a great 
town called Maidstone; and it being on a 
first day of the week, we were in the fore 
part of the day at a meeting of the people 
called baptists in the country; and after we 
had declared the way of salvation among 
them, we left them and went to the town 
aforesaid. When we came there, it was up- 
on my dear brother J. S. to go to their public 
place of worship, and it was upon me to go to 
the meeting of the independents, which ac- 
cordingly we did; and John was taken at 
their steeple-house, and I tlhe day following 
at my inn, and were both sent to the house 





* [Dover Friends were among the first that set this 
nuble example of gathering in the name of Him, who 
promised to be in the midst of them, and who was 
found to be the faithful and true witness unto them. 

“ I may also acquaint you a little how things were 
with us in our first convincement and meetings, after 
we came to sit down to wait upon the Lord in silence; 
which was our practice for some years, except some 
travelling Friend came amongst us. I can troly say, 
the Lord was our teacher, and his presence and power 
were manifested amongst us, when no words have 
been sounded in our outward ears: for several of us, 
and at several timés, in these mectings, have felt the lodged, but were then at another place; and 
power of the Lord, that hath made our outward bodies| it being on a first day in the morning we 
tremble as well as our hearts: and great fear and| went to their steeple-house, but the officer 


reverence took hold of my heart; and the Lord con- ° : id 80 or- 
firmed his truth in me from day to day, and answered was not then there; so Providence did 


. ae i i d out of 
my doubts, and settled my faith by and in his power.” der it, at that time we were preserve 
—Luke Howard's Collection of Writings, 1704, p.29.]| their hands. Afterwards we passed through 
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the country, visiting the brethren that had 
received the gospel, who were confirmed in 
the faith, and the more so through our patient 
suffering. We were also at Canterbury where 
we had exceeding good service, especially 
among the baptists and independents so called ; 
for we were at their meetings, and had pretty 
good liberty to declare the truth of God 
amongst them, and some there were that re- 
ceived our testimony in that place also, who 
were convinced of the truth, so that there 
came to be a meeting settled there. 


(To be continued.) 





From “A brief Sketch of the Life of the 
learned and excellent James Usher, late 
Archbishop of Armagh, Ireland. 

This extract is offered for insertion on a 
page of “ The Friend,” if the editor should 
deem it sufficiently interesting. 

A READER. 


“The year before this learned and holy 
primate, Archbishop Usher, died, I went to 
him and earnestly desired him to give me in 
writing, his apprehensions concerning justifi- 
cation and sanctification by Christ; because 
I had formerly heard him preach upon those 
points, wherein he seemed to make those 
great mysteries more intelligible to my mean 
capacity than any thing I had ever heard 
from any other; but because I had but an 
imperfect and confused remembrance of the 
particulars, I took the boldness to importune 
him that he would please to give a brief ac- 
count of them in writing, whereby I might 
the better imprint them on my memory; of 
which he would willingly have excused him- 
self, by declaring his intention of not writing 
any more, adding, that if he did write any 
thing it should not exceed above a sheet or 
two; but upon my continued importunity, I 
at last obtained his promise. He coming to 
town some time after, was pleased to give me 
a visit at my own house, wisere I failed not 
to challenge tho benefit of the promise he had 
made me; he replied that he had not writ, 
and yet he could not charge himself with any 
breach of promise. For (said he) ‘I did be- 
gin to write, but when I came to write of 
sanctification, that is, of the new creature 
which God formed by his Spirit in every soul 
which he doth truly regenerate, I found so 
litle of it wrought in myself, that I could 
speak of it only as parrots by rote, and with- 
out the knowledge and understanding of what 
I might have expressed, and therefore I durst 
not presume to proceed any further upon it.’ 
And when I seemed to stand amazed, to hear 
such an humble confession from so great and 
experienced a Christian, he added, ‘I must 
tell you, we do not well understand what 
sanctification and the new creature are, it is 
no less than for a man to be brought to an 
entire resignation of his will to the will of 
God, and to live in the offering up of his soul 
continually in the flames of love as a whole 
burnt offering to Christ ; and how little (says 
he) are many of those who profess Christianity 
experimentally acquainted with this work on 
their souls.’ 


THE FRIEND. 


“By this discourse, | conceived he had 
very excellently and clearly discovered to me 
that part of sanctification which he was un- 
willing to write.” 


MEMORIAL OF FRIENDS OF NEW YORK 
ON SLAVERY. 


The following memorial addressed to Con- 

gress by the Meeting for Sufferings, of New 

York, was forwarded for insertion by a 
Sriend of that city. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Con- 
ress assembled— 

The memorial of the representatives of the 
religious Society of Friends in the state of 
New York, and parts adjacent, at a meet- 
ing held in the city of New York the 31st 
day of the 12th month, 1839. 

Respectfully showeth— 

That your memorialists highly appreciate 
the magnanimous sentiment put forth in that 
important and justly celebrated state paper, 
the Declaration of American Independence, 
which, by its adoption, has become the lan- 
guage of the nation. 

** We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these, are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness.” When 
your memorialists reflect that the language of 
inspiration is in full confirmation of this 
generous and noble view; that this blessed 
and holy Creator “ hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth ;” that all the human family, with- 
out distinction of caste or colour, are the ob- 
jects of Divine mercy, through the atoning 
blood of Christ, “‘ who, by the grace of God, 
tasted death for every man,” they are con- 
strained, by a sense of religious duty, to pre- 
sent themselves before Congress, on behalf of 
a large number of our fellow creatures of the 
African race, who are held in unconditional 
bondage in the United States. 

The portion of the Christian church to 
which we belong, have given unequivocal 
evidence, that they consider slavery in all its 
parts to be utterly at variance with the Gos- 
pel precept :—* All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them:” and indeed with that inflexible 
justice that is uniformly enjoined by the holy 
religion we all profess, the religion of Jesus 
Christ. 

That the Society of Friends has been steady, 
honest and conscientious, in its uniform oppo- 
sition to slavery, that philanthropy and hu- 
manity constitute the basis upon which it has 
alweys advocated the cause of freedom, was 
recently conceded inthe Senate of the United 
States, in a courteous manner, by a distin- 
guished member of that body. It is upon the 
same humane and peaceable principles that 
your memorialists now act. 

If then the solemn declarations already 
quoted are true, the whole system of slavery 
must be a fearful violation of the Divine law, 
a palpable infringement of human liberty and 
of human rights, and, of course, sinful in the 
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sight of Heaven; that it has been so con- 
sidered, we confidently infer from the various 
humane enactments made by Congress for 
the suppression of the foreign slave trade, 
which by several of the Christian nations, in- 
cluding our own, has been adjudged to be 
piracy. Your memorialists deeply regret, 
however, that notwithstanding the existing 
laws, penal as they are, the unjust and cruel 
traffic in the inhabitants of Africa is at. this 
day carried on (in which it is understood our 
own citizens largely participate) to an extent 
unparalleled in the history of slavery. A fact 
that cannot fail to awaken painful feelings in 
the heart of the Christian philanthropist, and 
indeed the solemn inquiry, “ how can we ex- 
pect that the blessings of Heaven will be con- 
tinued to our beloved country, with such a 
weight of guilt resting upon it?” 

Your memorialists would therefore most 
respectfully but earnestly beseech Congress 


to make such further provision, as in its wis- | 


dom may be deemed effectual to protect the 
unoffending inhabitants of Africa from the 
grasp of unprincipled men, who, for the lust of 
gain, are wresting her children from her, and 
consigning them to hopeless bondage. 

Your memorialists would also state their 
deep conviction of the sin and degradation 
that rest upon our country, by the internal 
traffic in the persons of our fellow-men by 
this iniquitous and disgraceful trade, scarcely 
second to the foreign trade itself; the most 
tender connections are severed with impunity 
in a manner shocking to the feelings of hu- 
manity—while slavery is steadily spreading 
its blighting influence over our widely ex- 
tended domain; to an extent calculated to 
excite very serious anticipations for the fu- 
ture, demanding, as your memorialists most 
solemnly believe, the full exercise of all the 
constitutional powers Congress is in possession 
of, to put an effectual check to this accumu- 
lating evil, by which the stain upon our na- 
tional character is also made more indelible. 

Well might a popular statesman of our 
own times exclaim in consideration of the 
enormity of slavery, “I tremble for my 
country when I consider that God is just, 
that his justice cannot sleep forever, and that 
an exchange of circumstances is among pro- 
bable events—the Almighty has no attribute 
that can take sides with us in such a con- 
flict.” 

In conclusion, your memorialists feel deeply 
on this great and exciting subject, they have 
no wish to increase excitement—they have 
the good of the master, the slave, and the 
whole country at heart—but believing as they 
do, that the captive must be permitted to go 
free, “‘ and every yoke be broken,” either by 
the timely application of humane and virtuous 


means, or in default of these, by the operation. 


of those laws of Providence that can break ip 
pieces the manacles of the oppressed, as a reed 
is broken. 

They desire to unite with all true Chris- 
tians every where, in humble and reverent 
prayer, to that Almighty being in whose 
hand is the destiny of nations, that he may so 
influence the councils of the nation, and so 
imbue the hearts of the people with his love, 
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and an abiding sense of his omnipotence, that 
by a united and generous energy of mind, the 
great object of our solicitude may be attained 
—the solemn dyty that we owe to the de- 
scendants of Africa be performed, and our 
beloved country be blessed with peace, quiet, 
and the smiles of indulgent Heaven. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
meeting. Samurt Parsons, Clerk. 


The watchmen in Germany amuse them- 
selves during the night by singing their na- 
tional songs, us well as those of a more cevo- 
tional character. Of the latter the following 
is a specimen, taken from that very interest- 
ing work “The Autumn on the Rhine.” 
When their voices are good, which is fre- 
queutly the case, the effect is solemn and 
pleasing. 

Hark ye neighbours and hear me tell 

Ten now strikes on the belfry bell! 

Ten are the holy commandments given 

To man below—from God in heaven. 
Human watch from harm can't ward us, 
God will watch, and God will guard us, 
May he through eternal night, 
Give us all a blessed night. 


Hark ye neighbours and hear me tell 

Eleven sounds on the belfry bell: 

Eleven apostles of holy mind 

Taught the gospel to mankind. 
Human watch, &c. 

Hark ye ncighbours and hear me tell 

‘Twelve resounds on the belfry bell, 

Twelve disciples to Jesus came, 

Who suffered rebuke for their Saviour's name. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye neighbours and hear me tell 

One has peeled on the belfry bell, 

One God above, one Lord indeed, 

Who bears us up in the time of need. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye neighbours and hear me tell 

Two resounds on the beltry bell, 

Two paths before mankind are free, 

Neighbour choose the best for thee. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye neighbours and hear me tell 

Three now falls on the belfry bell, 

Threefold reigns the heavenly Host, 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Human watch from harm can’t ward us, 
God will watch, and God will guard us, 
May he through cternal might, 
Give us all a blessed night. 


For “* The Friend.” 
INSTRUCTION TO COLOURED PEOPLE. 


As abolition is the prevailing topic of the 
day, and who that has a heart of flesh does not 
feel, deeply feel fur the poor and down-trod- 
den? [I would call the attention of the readers 
of “ ‘The Friend,” and in particular the young, 
to the improvement of the coloured people at 
home, in your own domestic circle; whether 
childr.n or adults, whether bound or free 
servants, strive to elevate them all in your 
power; give them what instruction they will 
fake, and you can bestow, grudge not the 
pains it may cost, mind not the trouble, nor 
the exercise of patience to teach the stupid 
and the dull. Ye pity the poor slave! ye 
sigh, and sighing say, “I wish I could do 
gomething for them!” But it is your favoured 

ot to be surrounded by slaves. There is 
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much meaning couched in the anecdote of | 
the celebrated John Randolph; when on a 
visit to some of his female friends, he found 
them assembled to sew for the poor Greeks! 
“ Ladies,” said he, “there are Greeks at 
your door;” and on their rushing out to see, 
he archly pointed, and with peculiar force, 
to their naked and neglected slaves. O con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel! how many who 
profess abolition principles, will not labour 
and persevere in teaching those who are liv- 
ing in the same house. Think of this, dear 
young Friends, and “ be not ye weary in well 
doing,” and ye may exclaim with the amiable 
poetess, 
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We have given part of our space in the 
present number to interesting documents, re. 
lating to two of the many benevolent associa. 
tions of this city, which we especially regard 
with partiality,and take pleasure in embracing 
occasions to bring into notice. That pertain. 
ing to the institution for the deaf and dumb, 
may indeed be safely left to speak for itself; 
—a charity so truly benign, so successful 
and beneficial in its results, and so promi- 
nently an object of favour in the public esti. 
mation, will surely not be permitted to lan- 
guish through deficiency of patronage. The 
other, the Association for the care of Coloured 
Orphans, familiarly known as The Shelter, 
more humble in pretension, and inferior in 
point of notoriety, is nevertheless not less in 
accordance with the spirit of Christian phi- 
lanthropy, which is limited by no invidious 
distinction either of nation or condition, or 
colour. It moreover has claims upon our 
attention as an institution exclusively our 
own; its members (female altogether) are 
also members, all of them, of our religious 
Society, as are likewise nearly a!l the con- 
tributors to its funds. The establishment is 
conducted upon the most economical plan, 
but so large a family necessarily involves 
considerable expenditure, the »nnual disburse- 
ments amounting to about $2000. To meet 
this, the income from money at interest is 
about $500, the annual subscription is about 
as much more,—thus leaving a deficiency of 
one thousand dollars, for which the associa. 
tion is dependent upon the liberality of its 
friends. ‘The yearly resort to a call wpon the 
benevolent for the supply of this deficiency, 
however prevalent the disposition to liberality 
may be, it is desirable should be provided 
against, and one step in effecting this would 
be, to use strenuous Ne to increase the 
number of annual coftributions. It scarcely 
can be admitted as doubtful, that many would 
be willing to enter their names on a personal 
appeal for that purpose. We may also take 
the liberty to intimate, that persons about to 
make their wills, might do well to consider, 
whether the Shelter might not properly come 
in for a share of their substance. 


“I know indeed, I cannot free 
The countless slaves who round me pine, 
Rut yet to be one negro's friend 
Might, blessed chance, might now be mine !” 


HUMILITY. 


It is recorded of one of the ablest and best 
of men of the age in which he lived, that when 
he heard of a criminal condemned to die, he 
used to think, and ofien to say, “ Who can 
tell whether this man is not better than I? 
Or, if I am better, it is not to be ascribed to 
myself, but to the goodness of God.” It is 
the advice of an apostle, that, “in lowliness 
of mind each should esteem others better 
than themselves ;” and if we seriously reflect 
upon the many sinful passions and desires 
which lurk in our bosoms, the many evil 
thoughts which sometimes arise in our minds, 
our many omissions of duty, our many un- 
guarded expressions—there probably is not 
one of us but will find reason humbly to ac- 
knowledge, that he knows more harm of him- 
self than he knows of any one else. 


— 


ICELAND DEVOTION. 


There is a sweet and simple custom preva- 
lent in Iceland, which marks the habitual de- 
votion of its inhabitants. Whenever they 
leave home, though for a short journey, they 
uncover their heads, and for the space of five 
minutes silently implore the protection and 
favour of the Almighty. Dr. Henderson, from 
whom the fact is derived, and who observed 
it in the Icelanders who often attended him 
on his excursions, also remarked it in the 
humblest fishermen when going forth to pro- 
cure food for their families. After having 
put out upon the sea, they row into quiet 
water, at a short distance from the shore, and 
bowing their uncovered heads, solicit the 
blessing of their Father in heaven. Even at 
passing a stream, which in their country of 
precipices is often an operation fraught with 
danger, they observe the saine sacred custom. 
This affecting habit of devotion has been im- 
puted to the fact, that, from their isolated 
situation and mode of life, the mother is al- 
most the only teacher, and her instruction 
seems to have become incorporated with their 
very elements of being. 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 


Dr. Pliny Earle will deliver a lecture on 
* Malta,” on third day evening next, the 25th 
instant, at 74 o’clock. 


A qualified female Friend is desirous of 4 
school; if chiefly of the children of Friends 
it would be most acceptable. 

Should such a teacher be wanted, applice- 
tion may be made to Ann Tatem, Woodbury, 
N. J., Elizabeth Passmore, Willis town, Pa., 
or Ann Williams, No. 71 North Seventh 
street, Philadeiphia. 
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Disp, at his residence in this city, on seventh dav 
morning, the 15th instant, in the 75th year of his age 
Txomas Lorn, a respected member of Twelfth street 
meeting. 
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